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THE FLOWER-GIRL, 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DARK SPY, 


Tr wanted half-an-hour of midnight. 

But the bustle and excitement of the long, busy 
streets of the east end of London were at their height. 
Quiet and re come, in those regions, suddenly : the 
gin palaces 0mm ; the theatres disgorge their audiences ; 
the omnibuses cease to run; and “ Life” is over. 

For the last half-hour, the stranger would imagine 
the day at its commencement: the experienced know, 
by the increased animation and excitement of the scene, 
that it is well-nigh at an end. 

This fact appeared to be quite familiar to an indi- 
vidual who, on the night in question, lurked in the 
shadow of a dark and narrow alley, leading from the 
City-road. In the gloom, it was impossible to see more 
than that the fage of the man was dark, and of foreign 
aspect, 


WHAT MRS, HETTY FEELS IT HER DUTY TO DO. 


Only a few minutes,” he muttered to himself, in 
good English, but with a foreign accent, “ and they will 
be out: it will give me time, and only just time, to get 
back for that game with the English idiot.” 

There was a tone of disgust in his voice; and the 
last words were uttered with a bitter emphasis. 

“ Weary work, weary work,” he resumed, as he paced 
slowly to and fro; “it must cease sooner or later. 
Blood must assert itself; genius must gain itsown. It 
is not possible that the descendant of a king—more 





than a king—should lead this wee life for ever; ’tisn’t 

in fate to compel the genius which could rule empires to 

waste itself at the billiard-table, and in the betting- 
n 


ring. 
e pened, listened, then resumed :— 

“This was a lucky chance! This may lead to more 
than I can calculate upon! These English women of 
the upper ranks would die rather than suffer exposure ; 
and I believe this woman is of the very highest. If not, 
my sagacity is at fault, and that is rare—very rare !” 

There was a rush and scuffle of feet, accompanied by 
all the sounds which accompany the barsting forth of a 
mass of people from a place of entertainment. 

In this instance, that place was one of the minor 
theatres or saloons, with which that neighbourhood 





abounds. A drama of intense sensational interest—a 





production abounding in the strongest dramatic excite. 
ment—was a there; and on this, as on every 
night, the house was crammed to overflowing, The 
number of those who came out, therefore, was great, 
and for a moment filled the street. 

But though it was obvious that this strange being 
was awaiting some one of the crowd, he did not leave 
his hiding-place. 

The human stream broke up in all directions. It 
ran off through narrow lanes and courts, it lost itself 
in houses of public entertainment, and was carried awa: 
in public vehicles; yet the man did not trouble himself, 

e was content to wait. 

And even when silence succeeded to the noise, the 
confusion, the squabbling of the moment, and the 
street resumed the even flow of its traffic, he did not 
disturb himself. 

He still waited. 

It was only when a vehicle, one of the common cabs 
of the street, d slowly toward the theatre, that the 
man emerged and cast an inquiring look in the direc. 
tion it had taken. 

“ Tt pagses her, and will return,” he said, 

Then, with more impetuosity than his previous con- 
duct seemed to warrant, he darted off as if about to 





follow the cab, 
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As he did so, the form of a weman might have been 
seen etealing along in the shadow of the now almost 
deserted street. She was attired in‘bumble garments, | 
all of black, and a thick veil of black crape completely 
concealed her features. 

A fow strides brought the stranger to her side. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he said, raising his hat with | 
natural politeness, “the hour is late, the night dark ; 
can I offer you the protection of my arm?” 

“ Sir!” replied the woman, in an indignant tone. 

“You decline?” said the other. 
ignorance of the habits of your country has not led me | 
into an intentional rudeness? In my land, the fact of | 
a lady being alone and unprotected——” 

‘“ Exeuse me,” she interrupted, “ I cannot listen to | 
In this country, the mere fact of addressing a| 


And | 








yo. 
lady without an introduction, is in itself an insult. 
J am not unprotected—pray leave me, 

She drew her garments closely around her, and would 

ive passed on, 

But it was no part of the stranger’s plan to permit 

er to escape him. 

“True,” he said, “ you are not unprotected. It is 

pleasure no less than the duty of my sex to extend 
rotecting arm to yours.” 

I'he veiled face turned from him impatiently. 

“ Cannot you perceive, sir,” said the lady, “ that your 

ttentions are intrusive—that, in fact, i would be 
alone ?”’ 

“Pardon me,” said the stranger, “raising his hat 
and bowing with formal politeness, “‘ but your ladyship 
does not quite represent the real state of the case. 

The words were uttered quietly, but the effect was 
startling. At those syllables, “your ladyship,” she 
who was addressed stopped suddenly, and as if unable 
to proceed. A tremor agitated her frame, and for a few 
she could not reply. 

ae to take advantage of this 


seconds 

The cavalier was not 6. 
embarrassment. 

“ Believe me,” he said, “ it is painful to me even to 
@ppear to doubt the statement, of a lady ; but in this 
instance I am compelled to do go. It is quite true that 
your ladyship does not desire my company ; but it is 
because another——” 

“ Peace, i entreat you!” said the lady, whose every 
tone belied the humble garb she had assumed; “if, as 
I four, you have discovered the secret of my rank, and 
tho secret of my visit to this place, I must entreat that, 
as a gentleman, you will not take advantage of that 
knowledye.” 

“As to that,” replied the stranger, “I am a gentle- 
mun, in birth and rank your equal, I will not say your 

but I am the vietim of cscumsiambened ein 


superior; 
’ 


an exile, poor, friendless—— 

“ Well?” 

“In a word—I must live.” 

“1 do not understand you.” 

“Nop” 

“ No: Lam, perhaps, obtuse.” 

“You will, perhaps, permit me to state the matter 
more simply? When a y of your rank eondescends 
to assume a disguise, and to betake to a neigh- 
bourhood of this character, it is obvious that it must 
be with some object.” : 

“ But—but you are assuming two thinge—the rank 
and the disguise.” 

* Pardon me,” said the insidious stranger, “ that face, 
that form, once seen, can never be forgotten, It has 
been my good fortune to meet both in other and far 
different scenes——” 

“Enough!” interrupted the terrified woman. “Tn 
another moment-——” 

“ He will be here,” 

“ He?” 

Uttering this word, she seemed to stagger, and t ; 
out one hand, as if about to clutck the arm of % 
stranger. 

With a violent effort, she recovered herself. 

“ He P” she repeated, in a tone of terror. 

“ Certainly—the Actor; he has already thrown off 
the robe of tinsel and scarlet: in a moment he will be 
here, for he will keep your appointment.” 

The excitement of the woman was piteous to witness. 

These words cut her to the heart. 

“ Whatever you know, whatever you surmise,” she 
anid, “ I again entreat you to leave me. If, as you say, 
you are a gentleman, you will spare one ——” 

* Who has not spared herself,” interrupted the other. 
‘No, madam; painful as it is to me to cause you this 
evident distress, | must, as I have said-—I must live.” 

* You mean -——— ?” 

“That I have discovered the fact of a secret love- 
passage between a lady of rank and a miserable actor.” 

“Great Heaven!” she interrupted, with painful 
emotion, “that I should hear these words! Indeed, 
indeed, sir, you are mistaken.” 

“Perhaps so. Perhaps it is not a fact that you came 
to this place, in this disguise, three nights agoP” 

She Kia not answer. 

“That you occupied a box close to the stage, upon 
the right iond ee 

“Upon the right hand,” she repeated mechanically. 

“ That throughout the performance of the miserable 
troupe who sought to entertain your ladyship, you had 
eyes, ears, attention for one actor—one only P” 

No answer. 


interrupted the man. 


ha charm to the garden of the Black Villa, was the poor, 
miserable Flower-Girl who, ten years had fainted 
Heartlaw 


approval of bis :nouthing rant by a bouquet, a small one, | 


scarcely caleulated to attract attention even in such a} 
house?” 

Again no answer. 

“That he understood the signal; and, with a feigned | 
ignorance of the hand which had done him so much | 
honour, bowed to another box, and retired ?” | 

Still she replied not. | 

“That, concealed among the flowers of the bouquet, | 
there was a note—a charming, tinted, and scented 


which was significant enough to the wretched player, | 
for, in consequence of that note, you meet here to- | 
night? That note,” he continued, with cruel emphasis, 
“ contained ‘an appointment.” 

“ Heaven help me,” cried the woman, raising her 
small and exquisitely gloved hands, “ I am betrayed !” 

“ Pardon me,” replied the stranger, “it is your lady- 
ship who has betrayea herself.” | 

or a moment she did not answer him. 

Then stopping, and addressing him with more of cool- 
ness and self. ession than she had yet displayed— 
but which evidently was natural to her—she saad :— 

“ Tt seems, sir, that you have played the spy upon my 
actions, and played it with an adroitness which an 
Englishman would despair of imitating.” 

e bowed, as if at a compliment. 

“ You have watched my actions, and you have pjudged 
—or rather you have misjudged—imy motives. Yours I 
have no difficulty in fathoming.” 

“ You need have none,” he replied, coolly. 

“ No,” she answered, with bitter sarcasm ; “ you have 
discovered that I have a secret; and, as a gentleman, 
you seek to make a market of it. In a word—your 
silence must be bought ?”’ 

“ Bxactly so,” he replied. 

“ And if I refuse?” she asked. 

“ Your ladyship will not refuse,” answered the other, 
with insolent confidence. 

She drew herself to her full height, and turned upon 
him a look of proud, withering detiance. 

“Yon will not refuse,” he added quickly, “ because 
the stage door is opening; because the favoured 
Lothario himself is emerging; because a blow from m 
cane across his face will lead to a street row; an 
because your ladyship’s purse is of less importance than 
your ladyship’s honour.’ 

“ Monster !” she cried. 

But the look of defiance was succeded by one of 
terror. Glancin, , the agp ger bers the 
st er pointed, she saw e- was 
indeed open, and that a mu figure was hastily 
approaching them. 

ith a quick, territied movement, she thrust a purse 


heavy with gold into the hand ba the 5 
e@ gasped rather than 
mid 


“For Heaven’s sake, go!” 
The heir of the Cwsars thanks you,” was the mock- 





heroic reply. “ Adieu!” 
The next i t he was lost in the shadow of the 
alley from which he had emerged. ° 
CHAPTER III. 


THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 
NEED we say that the fair girl whose loveliness added 


at the feet of its owner, Ortone 

This will have been divined. — 

The warm-hearted Colonel, touched with the beauty, 
the innocence of the abandoned child—moyed also by 
a more subtle fecling, which he hardly admitted even 
to hims had, indeed, adopted her, and reared her 
as his own; a noble act, which he had never : 

No, not for an instant; for Violet, the delicate, 
beautiful Violet, had become the light of his home, the 

oy of his lonely hearth. Hitherto he had been a 
biighted, soured, unhappy man—poor, in the midst of 
boundless riches, unsatisfied even under the shadow of 
the laurels which he had wasted the prime and vigour 
of his life to gain. Now, all was changed. In tending 
and watching over his little Violet, he had found an 
object in life; while the affection with which she repaid 
his tenderness, filled the blank void in his tender heart. 
The change in his feelings had even improved his 
opinion of the English climate. He had even gone so 
far as to gratify Violet by having the Black Villa 
coloured white; and had once actually appeared in 
August without the inevitable military cloak. 

But on the evening of the strange scene in the 
garden, the Colonel’s face gave little indication of the 
alteration which had come over him. 

The shadow of an approaching change was upon him, 
and it had struck into his heart with a presentiment of 
evil. 

When, therefore, his beloved Violet sank into his 
arms, as if stricken by some secret terror, he regarded 
the fact with a superstitious feeling. 

“T am a child, a fool,” he said, turning to the faithful 
servant of many years; “ but this strange incident con 
firms my fears. is 


T have been too happy—too happy ! 
“ Yes, Colonel,” said Nutters, touching his hat. 
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“ See! she ig recovering!” said the Colonel, as Violet 
slowly uncloged her eyes, while a faint flush overspread 
her chooks. * Call the woman; we will take her into 
the house.” 

On the first return to consciousness, Violet wag 
unable to recall her position; but witl the return of 
memory she cast around her a terri lance. 

“What has happened, Violet? Tell me what has 
alarmed you?” asked the Colonel. 

* Nothing,” she answered feebly; “nothing; I was 


“T trust that my | billet, which did not bear your ladyship’s crest, but | overcome by—— 


She hesitated, 
“T understand,” said the Colonel, solemnly; “the 


| presentiment of coming evil, which had overshadowed 


my mind, has fallen on her also.’ 

The young girl looked up, as if, with the instinct of 
truth, she would have denied what her silence ad- 
mitted; but she had pledged her word never to reveal 
the secret of the stolen interviews into which she had 
been beguiled, and her lips were sealed. 

She felt this ; and the sense of it was agony to her 
pure, ingenuous mind. 

“7 am better now,” she faltered; “ pray let us 
go in.” 

It was something to escape even from the scene 
which she had once loved, but from which she now 
shrank with terror. 

“* As you please, my girl,” said the Colonel, and they 
passed into the house. 

They had, however, hardly gained the threshold 
when a smart, pleasant-featured, smiling woman, ad- 
vanced to meet them. 

“A gentleman, Colonel,” she said, presenting a card 
upon a salver; “he ig in the dining-room.” 

The Colonel took the card, and as his eye glanced 
over the name inscribed on it, he uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise and dismay. 

“1 will see him,” he said, and advanced a few paces, 
then returning suddenly, as if overcome with an emo- 
tion which he could not control, he impressed a warm, 
impassioned kiss upon the brow of Violet. 

.“* Heaven bless and watch over you!” he cried, ina 
voice tremulous with emotion. 

And those simple words, for how many a long year 
were they remembered! 

The interview in the dining-room was long and secret. 
Once the Colonel’s voice ecient as if in violent alter- 
cation, then it died away, and all was still. 

Violet, meanwhile, had retired to her room—a little 
nest overlooking the garden, in which she passed man 
and many an hour of w but for one cause, woul 
have been hours of unalloyed happiness. 

Beside the open casement she sat absorbed in pro- 
found reverie, 

The shadows of evening closed darker and darker 
around her; the night air I ag! damp and cold; the 
moon rose like a globe of from behind the trees, 
and soon its feeble rays gave strange and exaggerated 
forms to familiar objects. 

Suddenly she ated; but it was only at the reflection 
of her own face, on which the first rays of moonlight 
had fallen, and which, reflected in the mirror, had a 


ghastly expression to her eye. 

With & shudder she looked round the room; the 
darkness offered a strong contrast to the glowing light 
without. For a moment she turned again, as if for 
relief, to the window; then hesitatingly rose. 

“If I could escape this task,” ae cried, with pas- 
sionate ess, “how willingly would I sacrifice 
all I possess I can ever hope to own! But she is 
i ». Neither tears nor prayers can move her. 
Oh, mother, mother! may Heaven forgive you if you 
have deceived me into sin!” 

With these words she approached the door of the 
little room. 

It was closed, but opened without a sound. 

She passed through it with cautious and noiseless 
steps; with equal caution she moved into the dark 
passage beyond, and pausing, listened intently. The 
throbbing of her heart deafened her; the rustling of 
her dress seemed loud enough to arouse the house. 

“T must do it,” she said, as if to nerve herself to 
the task from which she shrank, “and I must do jt 
now !’ 


She had reached the door of the room in which the 
Colonel slept. 

It was open, and disclosed the room—large, empty, 
spectral in the faint light of the moon. The picture 
on the walls looked at her with calm, stern eyes. The 
curtains, hanging white and straight at the four corners 
of the bed, seemed ghostly in their very stillness. The 
mirror, draped with white, filled her with terror. Lf 
she should see her own white, guilty face lookifig on 
her from out of it! And if—horror of horrors !—if she 
should see in that ghastly void, not her own face, but 
another glaring out upon her! The very thought 
robbed her of irength. 

She would have retreated, but she had no power to 
move. 

And with a strange fascination which she could not 
resist, her eyes involuntarily glanced toward the mirror. 
That which her fears had invested with peculiar terror, 
acted like a spell upon her. While she trembled at the 
thought of seeing—she knew not what—she could not 
refrain from looking. 





His habit was that of respectful acquiescence and 





* That es the curtain fell, you signified your august 


obedience, 


| Presently she closed her eyes for a moment. 
| And when she opened them—terror of terrors !~—the 
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OF ENTERTAINING LITERATURB AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 
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~~ = By yb in the night air, did reveal to 
Ea the octeal re -% ace, and it was not her own! 
It was that of the Colonel, who, i'bares in of her 









presence, was from the old in the far 

end of the room, which Violet had come to rob i 

By 2 oe she 

cry whi ee fi ¥ mS 

terror, shrank 

Wi ap the Colonel brash. 

ing ou er dress as he strode by. For 

an inst us ‘i » doe , and The 

Re cto cok OE 

eir in 

a look & ; the figure gy | bake ne 

a : moved out of the chamber, 

See 
oan het Per. sit 


as was for an hour— 
returning consciousness 
by “wy thre room, but prostrate 


1” she cried ; “from what a fate 


have {. Oh! had he, my kind, dear 
ben me a thief, in the very act of robbing 
him | 7 it is too terrible! I must not, 
dare not Strange that he should be there 
—there in the dark!” 

se ai surmise overcame her. 

“ Was it he?” she asked herself, with a shudder. 
sever veo Loo. look on him which I have 
vee look of y my to his dear face.} 

haces p the image of my own 


host of the living? Oh, no, 
her aie and stole back into 


varia every step. The 3 ess of the room 
was B, Boy ht the window, and eagerly 
cast her eyes the ight t without. 
Thete once heart’s delight ; 
there Satie toe La ae 


eosin ia phic 
Fale And yk Nay 
wally ad panaed and ea toed tae os ee hone ae 






"What i ther at ha wart 
© question sbdjenined that 
ane the nye Sere. that it 
was iouse by the hn he pr path, she 
2 coca net that 
te tae joined 
another ~~ ie ont of the 
shadow trees. 
It was @ Sty a =, to her utter astonishment, 
Violet familiar form, 
She reo = as that of the aged crone whom 
she had to call “ mother !” 
CHAPTER IV. 


THE LIFE PROMISE, 


Tue sudden ringing of the Colonel’s bell startled 
Violet, as with straining eyes she endeavoured to 
follow the forms as they disappeared in the moonlight. 
Nor was she the only individual whom it moe , for 
eee Colonel’s man—co from the little 
gery in which he devoted himself to the cleani 
of Be and the study of a mysterious volume with 
iron Ly sete gh ttre by some to treat of astrology, and 
by others of fortifications), found the young woman to 
whom allusion has been made, rising from the mat at 
the drawing-room door, by the aid of a broom, with a 
ed on of countenance. 
" ani etty P” cried Nutters, with astonishment. 
cried that individual, laying her finger on 


her lips, 
ush, indeed!” he rejoined. “Why, Hetty, you've 
been a- a-listening !” 

With her finger stili on her lips, she approached him 
on i 

ve felt it my duty, Ephraim,” she ep meh 

“T didn’t like the look o’ the man, and I the 
life o’ * Happened | reposted 2 ed.” 


‘0 voices, and now—— 


room, but, with the exception of the Colonel himself, it 
was empty. 


said the Col ina h voice, 
a facies man, tou touching is “yy he 


Het I don’t understand you ow can they——” 
ey. ma’am? There’s no they,” replied Ephraim. 
“Ne they P What, do you mean to tell me that the 
visite gone—left the house, and without my know- 


mg it P 
mean to say that he isn’t there,” answered 


Nutters 

‘ ‘Wal Pigs T° m inyelions rings on? 

e 8 m ous on! 

eried Hetty, me See be er own reflections. “ He 
didn’t leave t-door—that’s certain; and as 
for out ok fh the French windows, and down 
the oy, why should he have done it? I want to 
know why 

Being unable to solve the mystery herself, a well 
knowi was, as she d it, “ close as 
death,” etty also disap into her snuggery. 

(To be continued in our nect.) 








THE STARVING WEAVERS OF PRESTON. 
AN APPEAL FROM 4 FACTORY LAD. 
of between 90,000 | frat 


d = place of a 
» we has thar wg 1d. per 
; and that very often, with an ixture of water, 
has to serve a family of four or five children! In place 
of cotton at “a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work,” 
we get ge pe | at ashilling a-day; or, it may be, 
the privilege of working as an out-door labourer on a 
oo a own as “the Moor,” at a similar rate 
of wages. To see their “ chameleon-like faces, neither 
bles a0 nor green,” ” but (like the union children in Regent’s- 
park, when rudely assailed by the biting north wind) 
—~4o™ y , perhaps, between both, their “teeth chatter- 
ing a kind of music I will not attempt to describe,” it 
is a sad picture for British workmen. In place of 
spending in relief the same as the guardians of the poor 
d last year at this time, £140 5s. 2d., they are now 
giving as out-door relief £593 3s. éd., being an in- 
crease over = corresponding week of last year of 
£452 18s. 4d. ; lace of the workhouses only contain- 
ing 554 ned Fy ey now contain 971, being an increase 
over the corresponding week of last year of 417, to say 
nothing of the mnarene mate © thousands—of out-door 
paupers. In place of this suffering lessening, it - 
spreading like a devouring element, and the 
agony and bitter woe is heard in all our courts, tileye, 
and streets. May these cries be heard at “ihe my of 


FT| 


Heaven! God i that they may! The relief is 
decreasing, the labour is growing less, and something 
must be done. Let the wealthy come forward and help | roc 


us, and give us a little of that charity which is “an 
attribute of God himself.” It is hard to bear; it is 
hard to hear our children sa: y, in accents not to be mis- 
understood, “ Give us our “aully bread.” It is hard to 
take the “last new frock” to neta Se hater Om 
Soars & Cane SD SE | om, vt . ale 98 ee 
cerabensnety, pemeng 9 ut a lit or the 
house fire, with poverty and premature desth poring 
them in the face. Oh, famine of cotton and labour 
™ God in His send us better times, and soon! 


Ungar egrocaand—Oh, I'm ao glad th belevung | of may we entreat of you to use that mighty engine 
1 Withal relying, Epa I’m so glad the bell’ *} of human liberty—the Press, in aid of our cause P 
hraim hastened past the voluole | England’s industrious ives will pray for and 
Tag ha Hetty’e position in the hongur and renown wi ~~ I 00 

Black burst into the room, which the moon- | more ; our helpless. children with hun, homes 
it: dimly lit. ‘ of eve worth , and living 

here sat the Colonel, in his own high- d chair | on soup and water. sometimes - at all, are 
tn he eee Sem as if the | topics on which hich I hentate farther to dts, Think of 
ghostly guests of a gh y baie, kod tome Lites us, you ladies gentlemen of En eee 


ery of the ease’ lasses and they knook at 





the dowrs of the greut—* Oo’ you hal ae teem 


visitor |". tee hae 


THE JAPANESE AT HOME. 


Tae arrival of the Japanese Ambassadors in England, 

ny rt they took in the ceremony of the openin 
nternational Exhibition, has naturally codeel 

. thie interest in the remarkable country which 





Ph ans of with regard the age of the 
troubled him. : “may therefore be y- ppan is a 
But a second glance from the Colonel was sufficient. country of ’ are intensely 
Ephraim it wasa on which he dared not | blue; ‘the coast is waried by 
question, another his hair he withdrew. | hill and dale, c iant and 
“Well?” said ee him in | sparkling green, and the 
his retreat ; “ what is it le are especially pe-gar- 
« Bubpon don't mean to say they’ve been sittin’ in th Hens wD 

u don’t mean say ey've been 8 in the COSTUMES OF RICH Poor. 
dark all these whiles?” asked the astonished woman. The Japanese officials and are yery well 
* No,” was the answer. » | dressed, and in their attire considerable dan. 
M on us, Mr. Nutters, what do you mean? » Recording to their own But in their 
exc! the woman. Are they sitting in the dark, dress, as well ag in houses, in Japan, we noticed 
or Pye told im the prevalence of colours, and the absence of 
yet the ma’am, they’re not. » that vulgar “isang sd od wt, GO8mmon in 
. olonel 4.2 its P China. Here th and that 
os ma'am, he Colo r lights,” answered of the poor girls “aa thew of the 
ople, are colour, the tex- 
my word, Mr. Xan” exclaimed Mrs, tore ohatt be : dresses of the 


Sogo the i 
officers, i, dark 4 biack and white patierns, 


were most general, 

e labouring of the male population (says a 
traveller) decidedly took little anxious care of their 
raiment; a piece of cotton cloth, e yard long and six 
inches wide, constituted their general attire; and many 
of the children might i ythine Speoped from Eden, so 


innocent were they pany ing and 
coaxing, they came eae to us, - Sy in 
» “ Cassi button P” 


their rett he 
“ Cassi batten : le, and we gave all 


we could spare ; but what those little urchins were 
going to do with buttons, seeing they had neither rag 
nor ornament upon a 1 Ton pny tous. The 
grown-up women were attired in dark- 1" 


| nye their beautiful hair neatly dressed, and 


their nails were there was a general tha 
ance of beauty about pond combined much gage 
in the figures of the younger ones 


pee besa or nn 

position. She is 
owl to delight some 
Brahmin, but 
sonnel teas not a Gime manda, oe Sian of man’s life; she 

has succeeded in asserting her right to be treated like a 
rational being, quite as well able to take care of herself 
as the sterner sex. Their freedom granted, it is true, 


Be ov ip peaterons 


t | the fair a and the matrons—have in some 


hiehiy eo * jumped the traces.” Then, with a 
hig’ Os » Fo to scrupulous cleanliness, 
they Bonen or depart from Western notions of yo 
priety as to the time and place for their a. et, 


after all, that is a mere matter of taste, A tub of water 
in the open air, in » is, all will allow 
very delicious ; and the of Ni saw no good 
reason to forego their because there 


happened to be an influx of hairy-faced 
strangers, at a season of the year when bathing was 
more than ever necessary. 

The Japanese women paint their lips with a cosmetic 
prepered from the carthamus tinctorius, in cups of 
ean When a slight coat is applied, it imparts a 

ht red colour, but when it is put on thickly a deep 
viola t hue is obtained, which latter is much prized. 


A JAPANESE DINNER. 

The dinner which the writer of this ordered on his 
arri was spread out upon the floor in lacquered 
bowls; it occupied the greater portion of the room. It 
had been quickly and Siigently arranged by a train of 
neatly dressed maidens, who now seated themselves 
round it and invited us to partake. The party had long 
since taken off their shoes, and now squatted m a circle 
on the floor, and gazed with curiosity, not unmixed with 
alarm, at the display before them. There was raw fish 
thinly sliced, and salted er; there — prawns, 
piled up with a substance Be in taste an 
ay much resembled toffy; there were Acie poe 

leeches, and pieces of gristle belonging to enimals 
unknown, to be eaten with soy; and yams and pears, 
and various sorts of fruits and vegetables prepared, 
some of them, palatably enough; but still the experi- 
ment was ous, and they were relieved at the 
sight of a bow! of rice as a safe pidce de resistance. 


The knowl fi the Japanese in the arts and 
ene gad consi + + | pd Bea they 

ve one secret, whic Europeans do 
the power of rendering the rigid body of the dead 
flexible. 

THE DOSIA SBORET. 

A traveller “One morning, several J, 
odp jeune of tip edione of our factery, and myself, went 
examine a corpse, which was as hard as a esoat tant. 
One of the interpreters, named Zenhy, drew from his 
Glen aut meee wae ne sels out of it an 
o & coarse er, resembling 
sand. This was the famous a 
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pinch into the ears, another 
thurd ito tie 





effects of thie drug, or some trick which I could not 
detect, the arms, which had before been crossed over the 
breast, dropped of themselves, and in less than twenty 
minutes by the watch, the body recovered all its flexi- 
bility. L attributed this phenomenon to the action of some 
subtle poison, but was assared that the dosia powder, so 
far from being poisonous, was a most excellent medicine.” 


THE RELIGION OF THE JAPANESE, 


Buddhism has in later times been embraced by the 
majority of the population of Japan. Its followers are 
divided into numerous sects. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, thal. while they adopted the new form of worship, 
the Japanese never gave up the worship of their ances- 
tral heroes—the Sin-tus. 

The temples are very magnificent, but they do not 
seem to be regarded with any particular reverence. 
They seem chieh resorted,to as agreeable retreats from 
the turmoil and bustle of life. 

In the interior of the temple shown in our illustration 
wo have only the figure of one deity; but, generally 
speaking the temples, like those of China, are crowded 
with the images of gods. 

It is estimated that there are sixty-two temples (large 
and small), and seven hundred and fifty tea-houses, on 
the hills round Nagasaki, all offering to the Japanese 
in search of repose delicious tea and extensive pano- 
ramic views. It is worth while climbing up to some of 
them, if only to enjoy the latter. Old moss-grown steps 
ascend the deep hill-side; and you pass through vene- 
rable gateways, and up more massive flights, to a fairy- 
like wooden structure perched on a projecting point, 


and backed by terraced gardens, and cool shady groves, | 


that lead to grot*ocs where sparkling water gushes from 
the hill-side, The building seems constructed with a 
view to the prospect it commands, The bare, lofty, 
matted rooms are surrounded with deep verandahs, and 
from every angle a fresh scene of beauty meets the eye. 

ind are wooded dells, and more temples and tes, 
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INTERIOR OF A JAPANESE IDOL TEMPLE. 


At the foot of the hills the city is mapped out, 
and the back premises of the houses can be inspected, 
the families engaged in domestic ablutions. It is de- 
lightful to see papa, mamma, and all the children, 
agree so harmoniously in the back garden. Beyond 
the town are more terraced hills, and the beautiful 
winding harbour losing itself in deep creeks and bays. 
THE MARRIAGE RITES. 

The Japanese have only one legitimate wife, and they 
do not keep her shut up as the Chinese and most 
orientals do. Nay, she is even, strange to say, respon- 
sible for her husband’s debts. Nowhere are women 
treated with greater respect, or are more attentions 
lavished upon the sex. The marriages of the great are 
attended with a profuse outlay, and their ladies have 
their own household. The butterfly—emblem of incon- 
stancy in Europe—plays an important part in the mar- 
riage ceremony in Japan. They are apparently closer 
entomological observers than Europeans generally, and 
they have consecrated the butterfly because it termi- 
nates its existence “dans une union amoureuse.” Two 
girls enact the part, the one of the male butterfly, the 
other of the female butterfly, at all marriage ceremonies, 
the most important part of which consists in the bride 
and bridegroom drinking to one another and changing 
cups. This establishes a permanent engagement in 
Japan, and our merchants and skippers must beware of 
exchangipg glasses with the pretty maids who flutter in 
the tea-gardens. 

THE HOUSES OF THE JAPANESE. 

A Japanese house consists of a ground-floor and top 
story. The front and back of the basement can be 
removed at pleasure, leaving it quite open, through the 
premises, for air and light, except where the posts sup- 
porting the first floor intervene. Usually the front 

els only are removed during the daytime, and the 
k panel, formed of a light, graceful, wood frame- 
work, covered with translucent paper, are left to screen 


houses 
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the cooking departments and back premises. The floor 
of the basement is raised about three feet above the 
level of the ground, and is neatly boarded, and then 
laid over with a series of stuffed grass mats, on which 
the inmates walk, sit, feed, and sleep. If it is a shop, 
|the arrangements are still the same, except that the 
| boxes or drawers containing the goods are arranged on 
| shelves on either sides, and the merchant and purchasers 
in their socks—for all shoes and boots are carefully put 
off on these mats—sit on the floor to discuss price and 
qualities. 
JAPANESE LADIES. 
The Japanese ladies dress well and expensively, with 
indeed a truly Oriental luxury. If the men clothe them- 
selves, as in China, India, and Persia, in stuffs of silk 
and gold, the ladies are not behind them in the costli- 
ness of their crapes, their muslins, their silks and satin, 
and the richness of their embroidery. Taste and wealth 
are alike marked by the number, variety, and costliness 
| of a lady’s dresses. No tissues wove in Europe approach 
in delicacy of material the light gossamer materials 
worn by Japanese ladies in summer. Their dresses are 
supported by a simple waistband, which is tied behind 
by the unmarried, and before by the wedded ladies. 
The sleeves are of great dimensions, and, in some in- 
stances, fall to the ground. They also wear many 
dresses at the same time ; but the toilet is not, on that 
account, a tedious affair, as with us. They can get into 
them, however numerous, all at once. They dress and 
undress with equal ease and rapidity. The waistband 
is loosened, thear sleeves are | to fall, the dres 
or dresses follow, and all is done. These waistband 
are richly worked with gold and silver, or decorated 
with precious stones. The length of the robe behind 
determines the rank of the wearer. Rich or poor 
every woman had her fan ; and all classes go with theif 
head uncovered, except in winter, when they wear 
kind of white lined silk bonnet. Men and women alike 
use parasols, generally borne by pages. 
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GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 


BY MRS. H. M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author of “ Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,” “ The Girl we 
leave Behind us,” “ Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,” §c. $e. 
CHAPTER I. 

THE COUNTESS AT HER TOILET. 

** Oh, the heart, like a tendril, 

Accustomed to cling, 

Will twine round the nearest 
And loveliest thing.” Moorz. 
Tue Countess of Rockalpine sat in her elegantly fur- 
nished dressing-room in Park-lane. The soft light of 


an afternoon in May stole in through the tinted plate 
pisses the rose silk and white lace curtains, and the 
owers that filled the balcony. The large oval mirror, 
draped with lace and muslin, looped up with pink rib- 
bon, reflected a still lovely face. It would have been 
lovelier, perhaps, but that Art had vainly tried to sup- 
ply the hlies and roses of Youth; and a good deal of 
real beauty (autumnal beauty) thus acquired an artifi- 
cial gloss, which threw a doubt on what was real. Cos- 
metics of every description covered the toilet-table, 
mixed with jewellery, combs, brushes, and every kind 
of elegant trifle. e Countess was still handsome, 
inating, thoughtless, vain, and romantic; she had 
been much handsomer, much more fascinating, but not 
more vain, thoughtless, and romantic, when, some 
twenty-three years before, she had been offered up at 
the altar of St. George’s, Hanover-square—a sacrifice 
to Mammon in the shape of the cold, stern, rather bald, 
rather grey, rather elderly, but very wealthy Earl of 


It is a very common sacrifice. At that altar, in her 
first bloom, crowned with orange-blossoms, veiled an 
robed in white, were sacrificed the Maiden, Love, 


Liberty, and Hope, for the realities of twenty thousand 
a year, a Countess’s coronet, a mansion in Park Lane, 


Rockalpine Castle, Beech Park, an equipage, an opera- 
a a is, the 1, 


box, an: handsome settlement. Once 
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who was a proud and disappointed man (having vainly 
aimed at political influence and senatorial fame as a 
Tory of the old school), took her to Rocka)pine Castle, 
and wanted her to live there almost entirely. There he 
was a great man—a solitary star! In London he was 
only a twinkling light in one of many constellations. 

ockalpine Castle, stern, grey, and bald as himself, 
was also alone in its grandeur. Hauteville Ifouse, Park- 
lane, was ‘one of numberless town mansions of equal or 
greater importance. 

The bride was timid, and sighed in hevrt over her 
enforced seclusion and solitude. Two sous were born 
to her in the course of three years, and when they left 
the nursery and her empire, to cheer her life a little, she 
adopted and educated as her own protegée the beautiful 
Clarissa Croft, daughter of the lawyer who was the 
Earl’s agent at Rockalpine Castle. It never struck the 
Countess, for she was thoughtless, nor the Barl, for he 
was all pride and disdain of humbler people, that 
Clarissa (a perfect sunbeam of brightness und beauty, 
flitting about the old grey Castle) might become a peril 
and a temptation in after years to those young scions of 
so proud a house. 

he bride had been timid and complying, the wife 
soon had a will of her own. The pleasures of the sea- 
son in London, which she had resigned iu her youth, 
she resolved to enjoy when she grew older and (as she 
said) wiser; and now she was Erty, and her sons were 
with her in town. The elder, Lord Hauteville, was 
twenty-two; the second was a year younger; Clarissa, 
still by her side, was about nineteen. 

The five o'clock tea, so universal with fine ladies, was 
served in the Countess’s boudoir. Clarissa presided at 
the tea-table, and Lord Hauteville and his brother both 
dropped in, each thinking to steal a march on the other ; 
for Doth were desperately in love with Clarissa—the 
elder with that pure love which a maiden glories to in- 


d| spire, the younger with that fierce selfish passion which 


she blushes to awaken. 

“Show Hauteville and Wilfred our dresses for to- 
night, Clary,” said the Countess. Lady Rockalpine and 
her cline were trying to revive the palmy days of 
Alinuck’s. Clarissa rose wad left the ron 
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* Are you going to take Clarissa to Almack’s, 
mamma?” asked Wilfred. 

“Yes; as a lady patroness I can give her a voucher, 
and I’m sure she'll be the belle of the room; nay, 
more, I think I shall present her at the next Drawing. 
room. 

“ Dear, kind mamma!” said Lord Hauteville, and he 
blushed with delight, for he thought that everything 
that raived Clarissa in the social scale removed a bar- 
rier to his honourable hopes. 

“It would be very rash, I think, and might give 
offence in high quarters. An attorney’s daughter!” said 
Wilfred, growing pale; for the better Clarissa’s posi- 
tion in society, the less likely was he to succeed in de- 
grading her. 

“An attorney's daughter,” said the Countess, “ but 
my friend!” 

Clarissa came in, followed by Finette and Bobbin, 
who displayed the Countess’s gold brocade and Clarissa’s 
tulle, we with apple-blossoms; the gorgeous 
head-dress of t yy ee the apple-blossom wreath 
of the protegée. he Countess was very amiable; she 
took the greater interest in Clarissa’s dress, and, sooth 
to say, so did her sons. 

“ Now go to bed till it is time to dress.” said the 
Countess to Clarissa; “you have dined early; I shall 
dine at Lady Lofty’s grand dinner-party, and come 
home to dress for the ball. Go fairly to bed till ten, 
Clary; that is what the De Bolton girls, the Marchelles, 
the Demodes, and all the young Hebes of fashion do.” 

* But I am not tired, my lady, and I am no Hebe of 
fashion.” 

“You shall be henceforth ; so do as I bid you.” 

Clarissa obeyed, and the Countess was right; it is 
thus that girls in the beau monde contrive to look fresh 
night after night during the season, and yet to polk till 
three or four in the morning. 

A new cosmetic, and a new corset enabled the 
Countess (as Wilfred in his Oxford slang said), to take 
the shine out of all the wall-flowers. 

Clarissa was the beile of that, her first and last ball. 

By the evening of the next day the Countess lay a 
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preparation of lead, fatal to human life, when used as 
she had done it, to whiten her face, arms, and bust. The 
tight corset had probably aided its evil effects, She had 
always hated the thought of Death—wills, legacies, &c. : 
Clarissa was unprovided for. Hauteville House, Rock- 
alpine Castle, Beech Park, were no longer homes for her. 

She was in deep grief, and a stepmother reigned in 
her father’s home. 

An aunt gave her a temporary shelter in town, and she 
intended going out as a companion or a governess, 
when her health and spirits recovered from the blow to 
her affections, and the ruin of her fortunes. Both 
brothers obtained access to her. The one was but too 
welcome ; the other, but that he was feared, would have 


been shunned! Clarissa did not out into the cold, 
cold world to gain a living after all! And why? Her 
annt could not maintain her. Wilfred felt there was 


some mystery, but he could not fathom it! 

He felt, too, that his attentions, his visits were un- 
welcome, and this knowledge only increased his passion. 

Sometimes Clarissa went into the country, with her 
aunt, for months together, and then returned to town, 
her bloom ienguovel, her spirits cheerful, her beauty 
greater ever. 

She was in Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, when 
her two lovers were summoned to Rockalpine, for the 
Earl required their presence there. 

Both were very regretful at leaving London, but only 
one was regretted. 


CHAPTER Il. 
THE MURDER, 
“ Oh, Love! what is it in this world of ours 
That makes it fatal to be loved? Ah, why 
With cypress branches dost thou wreathe thy bowers, 
And make thy best interpreter a sigh P’’ » 
TRON. 


THERE was « solemn stillness on the purple moors, and 
in the dark pine-woods of the Rockalpine estate in North- 
umberland. The slanting rays of the setti sun 
came down alike on the black spiral tops of the fallest 
fir-trees of the forest, and on the pink bells of the 
heather. 

A wild brook gleamed like molten gold in those rays; 
they gilded the grey battlements of old Castle on 
the heighte—flamed and flashed from windows of the 
villa of the agent of the Lord of that and lighted 
up the humble roof of the poorest tenant on the 

It was a lovely autumnal ev there was not a 
creature to be seen, not a sound to be heard, save the 
distant lowing of the cattle, and the buas and hum of the 
insects in the grass. 

The moon, wan, dull, and out of place like an actress 
by daylight, was looking from her ¢old grey abod 
with envy at the radiant coucher of the monarch 
day—the gold, the purple, and the crimson ; 
canopy and couch. 

Suddenly, a young and very handsome man in shoot- 
ing costume, gun in hand, and a dog by his side, 
bounded lightly across the brook, and entered the wood. 

His noble and delicate features, fair waving hair, and 

wrincely bearing, betokened some one of importance ; 
Pat yet no gamekee r attended him, and he had thrust 
some grouse he had shot into the pockets of his shoot- 
ing-jacket. 

As he passed through the wood, with a birr and a 
whirr up rose a noble cock-pheasant; bang went the 
sportaman’s gun, and a quiveri bleeding mass of 
green, purple, and gold, Iny at his feet. The sportsman 
picked up the t—habit hardens the softest heart 
—he who had just before stepped aside not to harm the 
beetle in his path, felt no pity for the r bird. 

He water oo musingly, and reloaded his gun, and 
the word “ Clarissa,” which was engraven on his heart, 
rose to his lips, when suddenly a shot startled him. 

The blood flew to his noble face. “ Poachers, no 
doubt,” he said to himself; and, without one thought of 
peril, or one feeling of fear, he rushed forward in the 
direction whence the shot came. “ Hallo, Wilfred!” 
he said, recognising his brother, like himself, alone 
and unattended; like himself, gun in hand and laden 
with game; like himself, having just reloaded his gun. 
“What brings you here, Wil P” he asked, good- 
humouredly, : 

=73 mignt ask the same question of you, Hauteville,” 
replied the younger brother, livid with some strong, 
secret emotion, “only that I can answer that question 
as well as you can!” 


“What are you driving at?” said the elder brother 
(Lord Hauteville, heir of the title and estate of Rock- 
alpine). 


a At your secret ae the hidden Ida of your breast, 
ae 

Hiauteville blushed like a girl; he laughed, and said, 
“Nonsense! what has Clarissa” me spoke the name 
with the trembling tenderness of love) “ what has she 
te do with my taking a stroll through the woods on 
this fine afternoon, shooting a brace of pheasants ?”’ 

“What has she to do with that? Eve ing, as she 
has to do with all your thoughts, plans, and actions, 
and, sooth to say, with mine too! You want poretey 
to send her a basket of game ; you don’t want old Ferret, 
or anyone else, to know anything about it; you want no 
hint of such lover-like and delicate attentions given to 
our father; and ao you steal out like a poacher, and fill 
nor bag on he Om 





** And you ?” 

“I the same. You know that I love Olarissa, and 
that till you came home— you, the heir, the future 
wen the elder brother—I had reason to believe she 

me.” 


“No! no! no! thrice no!” cried the young lord; 
“ Clarissa from our earliest boyhood preferred me.” 
“Ah! so your insolent vanity makes you imagine. 
You fancy, because Fortune has given you many other 
advan , that she will give you that too; but I tell 
you, while you are ing about the bush, and, I dare 
say, planning to make the attorney’s daughter — our 
mother’s hired companion, the low born Croft girl— 
our wife, I will dheal > mane upon you, my fine fellow! 
ot that Iam such a sawney fool as to meditate that 
greatest of mistakes, an unequal match ; but-——” 
“You dare not meditate anything against the honour 
of one who was as a daughter to our mother,” cried the 


y lord, fiercely. 
Hal ha! ha!” laughed the tempter; “and why 


Lord Hauteyville’s blood was on fire; he forgot him- 
self; with the back of his hand he struck his brother 
across the face. 


The next moment he felt ashamed of the indignity he 
had offered to one of his own proud race. 

Wilfred stood before him, livid with rage, for a mo- 
ment with ly revi . There was foam 
on his white lip, and his every limb trembled. 

“ Brother, forgive me!” cried Lord Hauteville. 
“ Strike me across the face in ” and he held his 
cheek to hie brother, “and let us rget and fo ive.” 
His tears gush *T will you 
presently why yon must cease to follow up i 
why you must think of her with respect, and speak of 
her with tenderness, but never dream of lo¥e as con- 


“y. Milly will tell me why everything worth 
ou me w 

living for is to be yours? Wh are to bow and 
cringe before you, and to be ‘ hail fellow, and well met,’ 
with meP y are to lord it on two thousan 
and Le five hun: og ye ase * ae 
me wi ~—— as w our houn y 
the woman yt to be tors from my life to adorn 


? And I will tell you in return, that I hate, that | | 


loathe, that I curse from the depths of a 
brolen beast I custo you! And as for C issa, I will 
never give up the pursuit—never, never, never !’ 

“ Yes, you will, now at once, and for ever, when I 
tell you, when I swear to you by the heavens above us, 
that she is mine. Come, brother, forgive me! Shake 

Aw 7 od ame panda eit ee 

loved name ips, 
first murderer ente the breast of the younger 


7 oft the means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds 
done!” His gun was loaded and cocked. In the fiend- 
pr , envy, jealousy, and revenge of his heart, he 

ay at the noble, beloved, and beautiful young form 
before him. Lord Hauteville, with « wild cry, sprang 
up with a bound, and then fell in a huddled mass on 
the ground, while from the wound in his breast the 
crimson blood welled forth, and a little rill from that 


red lifespring, his brother’s heart, came trickling 
rapidly down to Wilfred’s cold feet. The ground on 
which ord Hauteville stood when the fatal shot was fired 


was risin; und; and down, down, quickly down, as if 
in arouit of the fratricide, came the red life-blood, and 
Wilfred rushed from the x with horror. He felt as 
if that blood would engulf his very soul. Yes, it was 
done! But was he a murderer? Life might not be 
quite extinct. ‘No eyes have seen, no ears have heard 
what has passed between us!” he said to himself. He 
thought he could hasten home through the fields, pre- 
tend to be about to summon Ferret and his son, and be 
by Hauteville’s side in time to succour him if life were 
not extinct, and so divert all suspicion from himself, if 
he were indeed dead. : 

All happened as he had expected. He gained the 
courty of the castle unseen, leaped into his own 
room at the open window, called Ferret and Joe his 
son (the stopper), and saying he wanted to get a brace 
of pheasants for a friend, he led the way to the Black 
Wood, as it was called. ; 

Altogether about an hour had elapsed since he had 
left that spot, with the brand of Cain upon his brow, 
and the curse of Cain on his life, and on his heart. 
Twice as he approached the dreadful spot a pheasant 
rose; twice he took aim, and twice he missed his aim; 
and old Ferret and his Joe marvelled, for Wilfrid was 
what they called “ a nailing shot,” and seldom missed. 
At length they reached the little amphitheatre of grass 
surrounded by yews, hollies, and ilex-trees. oped 

Wilfred’s knees shook; his heart seemed to die in 
his breast. ‘“ Whatever ails Dido?” said Old Ferret ; 
“what's she sn so hard at? Lord have mercy 
upon us! Whatever been up here? The d's 
aft stained with blood! Oh, there’s been murder done 
here ! ” 


“ My brother !” Wilfred’s conscience against 
his will. He did not to glance where he knew he 
had left his brother. ; 

“ Aye, Mr. Wilfred, it’s my lord’s gun a-lying here 


sure enough; but how it came here, or whose blood’s 
been shed, who's to guess P” 
Wilfred at these words slow! 


his head. There was the 





and nervously turned | 


spot; Ube log | buted to consgous guilt. 


zrass bent and clotted with gore, where his brother 
iad fallen ; but, alive or dead, the form of his brother 
was no longer there! 

Wilfred was not imaginative—-he was not super- 
stitious. 

** Some poachers have murdered him,” he gasped out, 
“and removed the body. Let us see if we can track 
their ety the drops of blood.” 

Yes, that terrible track was to be seen, from the 

t where Lord Hauteville had fallen, along the path 
through the wood, across the fields, and to the entrance 
of the villa of old Croft, the agent. The iron gates 
were open, the terrible track was on the wide gravel 
path, and glared frightfully on the broad stone steps, 
which the tidy housemaid had carefully pipeclayed. 

Wilfred Lorraine was not at that time a hardened 
villain. His heart was new to the sense of actual crime ; 
and when the _ doctor came down stairs, and not 
seeing him, saidtothe ekeeper, whom herecognised— 

“This is asad job, Ferret. It’s all over—he’s done for! 
But who’s to break it to the Earl and his brother ?” 

Wilfred’s consciousness forsook him, and he fell in- 
sensible on the floor. 

Wher. he came to himself he was lying on the sofa in 
Mr. Croft’s dining-room ; the doctor was by his side, 
and Mr. Croft stood at a little distance, his arms folded, 
and him with an expression before which 
Wi cowered. 

“ Would Lordship,” said Mr. Croft, with a 
eurious emphasis on the word, “like to go upstairs and 
see the——?” 

“ Your ip!” The once envied title sounded 
like a He not thought of the fact, that his 
brother’s death mad , Hauteville, heir to the 

future 
gradged his 






earldom—the kalpine, Bitterly as he 
had titles, it was not for 
their sake he had de deed—it was done 


in the wild height of those passions which had long 
smouldered in his breast, which the blow he ha 
reeeived, and the u t that Clarissa was his 
brother’s, had wro to highest. But, oh! the 
vain remorse—the de shuddering chill! No 
coronet could remove of Cain from his brow ; 
no star, no ermine, his breast of its secret 
oad of crime and 

It seemed, that some labourers, returning from 
their day’s work, and thinking what a fine thing it 
would be to be a young lord, like the heir of Rockalpine, 
and to have no work to do, but to shoot at will over 
those preserves, where, if they brought down a bird, or 
shot a hare, they would be punished as poachers, came 
suddenly on the object of their envy, bleeding to death 
in the say ogee his dog whining and howling as he 
watched by his master’s side. 

They at once suspected that he had been killed in an 
affray with some desperate poachers who infested the 
estate, and the name of Rough Rob passed from lip to lip. 

While they were disputing what to do, Mr. Croft 
came up, and directed them to get a hurdle from the 
nearest fence, and to carry the victim to his house, which 
was much nearer and more accessible than the castle. 

When Lord Hauteville was laid on the bed, and 
some restoratives had been administered, he rallied a 
little. Mr. Creft was alone with him, while the men 
went, some in search of the doctor, others to fetch a 
clergyman, and to break the terible news to the Har. 

nén the parson and the doctor came he was 
breathing his last, and to the questions they put, as to 
who had done the deed, he either could not or would 
not return any answer. 

There was no evidence that he had spoken since he 
had received his death wound. 

The Earl bore his loss better\than could have been 


expected. 

He had still an heir left ; that heir was his favourite 
son. 

A coroner’s inquest sat he tng the .body—that beau- 
tiful and noble body! so a | warm with health and 
youth, and now cold clay. any circumstanees con- 
spired to throw suspicion on Rough Rob, 

Rough Rob’s father, also a desperate poacher, had 
been killed in an affray with an under gamekeeper of 
Lord Hauteville’s, and Rough Rob had been heard to 
swear he would have blood for blood. Meantime, he 
owed the young lord a grudge for seizing his gun and 
his dog. He could not satisfactorily account for hin- 
self at thé time of the murder. And all these things 
coming out at the inquest, the verdict found by tle 
jury, and proclaimed in a loud triumphant voice by 
their foreman, was one of— 

“WitruL MurDER” 
against Robin Redpath, commonly called Rough Rob. 

Rough Rob was hooted as he was carried off to the 
nearest magistrate by three policemen, and the crowd 
that followed the fly in which he was driven would 
gladly have torn him limb from limb. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TRIAL. 

Why did she love him? Ourions fool, be still? 

Is human love the growth of human will? 

To her he might be gentleness. 
Roveu Ros stood in the dock, with a policeman by his 
side; and, even through the bronze of his weather- 
henten face, there was a allor which al) present attri- 


‘here wus alvo a visible tremor 
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throughout his frame, and a huskiness about his voice. 
He was not an ill-looking man exactly, but he had some- 
thing of the down-skul look of the habitual . 

His poor wife, with a babe at her breast, was in court, 
weeping bitterly ; she had persuaded him to smooth his 
shaggy hair, and plaster it down with , and to 
ween his She thought his wild look would go 
against him with the magistrate. She was a beautiful, 
deyoted young creature, passionately attached to him. 
He wore an old velveteen shooting-jacket, with lar 
horn buttons; and, owing to his Mary’s forethought, he 
looked much more respectable, but much less pic- 
turesque, than usual. 

Rough Rob’s examination elicited that, on the day of 
the murder, he was out on the sly with his gun, and a 
lurcher, which he said had followed him. 

When warned that he was not obliged to criminate 
himself, but what he said would be used in evidence 
against him, he said, in a tone very meek and subdued 
for such a ruffian— 

“ My lord, or rather, your worship :—I can’t criminate 
myself, and nobody can’t criminate I; I’m as innocent 
of thas black deed as the unborn babe, or as your lord- 
ship, which I. means your highness. Why, it seems 
but yesterday that my young lord, and Master Wilfred, 
and I (poor hunted cretur that is now), wor all lads 
together. Father wor an earth-stopper then, on the 
estate, and I kept birds; amd I was always o dab at 
fishing and setting traps and lines, and rat-catching, 
and all manner. d when my young lord and Master 
Wilfred came home from Eton, 'the first person they 
axed for were Rough Rob ; and they'd get up o’ the 
dark mornings, unbeknown, and slip out, and go ratting 
along of I. I taught ’em to shoot. They shot with my 
old gun afore they wor trusted with one of their own: 
and | taught ’em to fish, and make their own flies! 
And teen I may have spoke a bit threat’ning or so 
when my lord took away my gun and my dog—which he 
ache Lap 044 Rs his told a pack ° Rm. about Ps 
shooting the hen pheasants, and a getting partridges 
out of season—I’d have laid down my life for him, and 
he know’d it, too!” 

Here Rough Rob’s voice was broken by sobs, and 
tears filled his eyes. He secuged them up with his 
knuckles, and added, “TI can’t deny I was out with my 
gan, my lord, for the cupboard was bare—wife with a 

aby a-sucking and crying at her empty breast, and I 
out of work; but taint because a man ’ud shoot a hare 
or a rabbit for his fasting wife’s supper, and he’s got a 
little bit of the radikel principle, and holds that wild 
things is meant for all, poor and rich, that he’d murder 
one he’d knowed from a boy, and spent many a jolly 
day with—one who'd often hen a good friend to him 
and his’n, and whodwould never have been no other, 
but. for, meddling, jealous mischief-makers, If my 
young lord’s spirit’s here among us, he knows I speaks 
the truth, and that Rough Rob, so far from taking his 

recious life, would have shed his heart’s blood to save 

im. That’s all I’ye got to say, my lord. I’m a poor 
hunted cretur, but there isn’t a man here more innocent 
of this crime, nor more cut up about it, than I be.” 

Rough Rob’s earnest and agitated face formed a 
curious contrast to the bland, incredulous, and jauntily 
official air of the policeman by his side. 

The magistrate, usineeily, ew Rough Rob’s face too 
= Twice bars he hae. bern | broug t pene ee 

e magistrate @ fine 5 rigidly ; 
and so far from thinking the game oe too stringent, 
thought them too lénient by far. A poacher, in his 
opinion, was capable of any amount of crime. Rou 

ad owned that he was out in the dark wood wii 

his gun at the very time of the murder. He had owned 
he had used threatening words, and that he had owed 
Lord Hautevillea grudge for taking away his dog and his 
gun. There was no other person on whom a shadow of 
suspicion fell—no one else was out shooting in that 
wood at the time—no one else had felt or expressed any 
ill-will towards the young Lord, who was so deservedly 
popular, that, but for the vile grudge of one lawless 
man, he might have called him, in the words of the 
poet, “ Good without effort, great without a foe.” 

The magistrate made one of his best speeches, for he 
knew the reporters were busy taking down every word 
he said; and no’ one present, ‘was at‘all strprised when, 
at the close.of his long oration, he committed Rough 
Rob to prison to take his trial at’ thé assizes’ for the 
wilful murder of Lord Hauteville. A piercing scream 
~—a heart-rending scream—a wife’s, ® womanh’s screain 

-rang through the court as the magistrate pro- 
nounced this sentence; and Rough Rob’s pretty young 
wife, with her babe at her breast, fell in a dead swoon 
into the extended arms of some kind sympathisin 
woman near her, One young and nursing mother too 
the poor babe from its mother’s cold exhausted breas 
and warmed and nurtered it in her own. They tende 
the poacher’s wife as if they had been her sisters. 

_How kind the poor always are to ‘the afflicted, the 
distressed, the disgraced! And what a sublime lesscn 
do they give the rich, whe fly from the lost and ruined, 
like rats from a faili aaenes Casenarene 

Rough Rob was at once removed to the County Jail, 
and the hissings and hootings, and the execration of 
the mob (which had followed him to the police-cdurt), 

iled him as he left it. 


Alas for Rough Rob and his retty young wife, just 


/ P 
recovering to a sense of her misery! 


(Te be, continued im our next) 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


It is gratifying to be able to sta’ 
at the Exhibition this week, has 
ing than was the case on 


that the attendance 
m more encourag- 
. Friday and Saturday, the first 
ying days. True, the numbers admitted were 
ge, but not in comparison with 1851. 
or example, on the first paying day in the former 
year, 16,000 season tickets were admitted 560 
rsons paid, making a total of 16,500; w 
riday week, only 8,462 season tickets were admi 
rsons paid, a total of 8,727. Again, as 
y: in 1851, we find, season ti 
16,000, paid 482; total, 16,482. In 1862, the numbers 
have been, season tickets 18,466, paid 241; total 13,707. 
It must be remembered, that these respective figures 
represent exactly the same payments. 
after the opening day, on which onl 
season tickets were admitted—the charge was £1 a-h 

in 1851, as on Friday and Saturday. And during the 
present week, the five-shilling entrance fee corresponds 
for every day of the same week in 
1851; and we shall therefore have the same means of 
We think it will be found 


two paying days— 


pursuing the comparison. 
more favourable than that of last week proved. 


PROGRESS OF THE COURTS. 


It necd hardly be stated that, notwithstanding the 
most stringent regulati xhibition opened in a 
very incomplete state. 
acres of deal planking, and other signs of 
incompleteness. This state of things was particularly 
observable in the French departme 
gress has since been made there. 
taken possession of the exhibitors. 
granted or have taken the privilege 
utting a bar across the entrance to their courts 
thus they have remained. 
galleries are almost as backward in their arrangements 
now as they were on the 
they seem likely to be a m 


have either been 
Both ground floor an 


of the opening, and as 
hence, unless stringent 
opted to enforce immediate completion. 


THE FRENCH COURT. 

The French Court, as we have intimated, from bein 
in the most desponding state of unreadiness, has sud- 
denly leapt into.a most attractive condition. 

istic arrangement of its contents is now fully 
ighest credit for t 
care with which it must have 

rganised. The centre of the court is 
ed by the gold and silver smiths’ work of Mossrs. 
the silversmiths of his Majesty the Emperor 
the prominence of its position— 
ere was much around it equal, if not superior 
—it was the centre of a considerable concourse of visitors. 
designed and executed for the Hotel 
e | actually said that calculations made on this data show 
of spectators, from its 
much in the same court was more worth 
attention in an artistic point of view. Among the curi- 
gsities here is a dessert service, executed by 

i for the entertainment 
Ambassador on the occasion of 
present King of Prussia. The curiosi' 
elegant as it is, is not so much derived 
merits as from the fact that it was got up in twen 
seven days. The Gobelins tapestry is now exhibited, 
and commands boundless admiration. 


THE IRONWORK TROPHIES. 


Pre-eminent among them for design and finish is the 
, manufactured at Coven- 
y- It is a most e 


F r . 
ven by the ree scopically are wri in peneil, in ordinary characters, 


try, by the Shadmore Art Compan 
of wrought iron, brass, and 
nfortunately, the work of completing 
screen makes but slow 


em at their best. 
are fine specimens of 


d, like many other 
hilling visitors only 


though not clearer or 
in the side court by the 
‘alkirk Ironworks. Olose by these, in a little court in 
t, are a number of small groups of 
&c., each of which was cast in iro 
When we remember that fluidity is, after all, 
ition of iron, it seems marvellous 
how such small and intricate castings could ever have 
been accomplished, and with as much clearness as if 
chased. Barnard and Bishop’s wrought- 
are magnificent. These last-named are per- 
est samples of ironwork exhibited. 
{UB LARGEST BLOCK OF COPPER ORE YET SEEN LN 
r mines of South 
ere is a block of 
visitor's right hand as he 


est mass of its kind ever 
hich is nearly seven tons, 


The fame of the Burra-Burra co 
Australia will be well s 
which stands on 

tralian 


largest 
sent to Burope. "Its weigh’ 
been a cause of some de 


as for a time great 
i the hold of the Mi 
is now, however, a marly 
vivid green intersections of 
metal is estimated at more than 


urray. There it 
flaked wi 








WO per cent. ‘The 


malachite, also, is fine, especially the large table of that 
singular carbonate, the mine r of which is 
belied by its stone-like pearance. But there are here 
some curious p of the veined green substance which 
in 1851 was iliarised tothe English public by a 
ge display in the Russian Court of the fiyde Park 

xhibition. We do not remember to have seen any- 
thing so strange, so beautiful in its way as the 
temp of malachite, thickly encrusted over nearly the 
whole of its surface by blue crystals. 

SALE OF THE ARTICLES SHOWN, 

A very large proportion of the things exhibited has 
been already sold, though, of course, they cannot be 
removed until the Exhibition is over, Jewelry is goin 
fast. Half the objects in the beautiful collections o 
Berlin and Dresden china have found purchasers. For 
almost every article shown by Minton and Copeland 
thert are rival competitors ; and the whole collection of 
Worcester enamels has been taken by Phillips, of Bond. 
street. In the same way the finest specimens of 

ved glass shown by Pellatt, Dobson and Pearce, 
and Copeland, have all their claimants. The display 
made by the latter house has just been imevennos by 
the exhibition of a fue jewelled dessert service of the 
brightest crystal. 
of table glass. 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 

The Italian makers in this country show some fine 
instruments, especially in binocular microscopes, as 
the profession knew they would; but, on the whole, the 
English collection of instruments may safely defy com- 
petition. Negretti and Zambra exhibit a collection of 
optical instruments, and the most delicately sensitive 
self-registering thermometers and barometers. They 
also show an improved anemometer, which records on a 
sheet of paper the force, direction, and velocity of the 
wind at every moment. "Phe Right Hon. Robert Lowe, 
M.P., is alsoan exhibitor in this class, showing a curious 
pair of spectacles which magnify without glass or any 
other refracting medium. 

MICROSCOPIC WONDERS, 

The collection of microscopes is unequalled, and with 
them Mr. Norman shows a wonderful series of micro- 
scopic slides, containing minute sections and preparations 
of almost every conceivable object, animal or ve ble, 
from sections of the tooth of a lion to the liver or skin of a 
man, from the lungs of a boa constrictor to the te of 
a toad or the tongue of an alligator. One of the most 
curious instruments in this extraordinary collection is a 
machine exhibited by Mr. Peters for microscopic writing, 
which is infinitely more wonderful than Mr. Whitworth’s 
machine for measuring the millionth of an inch, which 
excited such astonishment in 1851. With this machine 
of Mr. Peters, it is stated that the words “ Matthew 
Marshall, Bank of England,” can be written in the two 
and-a-half millionth of an inch in | » and it is 


t is a specimen of the highest order 


that the whole Bible can be written twenty-two times 
in the 5 of @ square inch, We must leave a 
detailed Seossiption of this most extrac instru- 
ment to another occasion, and content ourselves now 
with simply saying that the words to be written micro- 


on a sheet of paper e bottom of the instrument. 
But the pencil with which this is done communicates 
by a series of levers and gimbals with another minute 
pencil and tablet at the top, by means of which the 
ordinary yrieng of the pencil and the pencil for the 
microscopic writing both move in unisen, though the 
motion of the latter is so graduated that a stroke of a 
quarter of an inch at the bottom is only a stroke of a 
quarter of o millionth of an inch at the top, the shape 


la-| and character of both marks being nevertheless pre- 


cisely alike in outline. As a r of course, the 
microscopic writing at the top is only visible under 
powerful magnifiers, and the object of the machine is 
chiefly to mark bank-notes with certain minute signa- 
tures for the prevention of forgery. Such a precaution, 
no doubt, would prove an effectual stopper on countur 
feit notes, if all tradesmen supplied themselv: 
with microscopes to examine them, just as a little ordi. 
nary care would now detect any forgery. 


WONDERFUL CALCULATING MACHINE. 

Olose by this ext i rm met Be ewes 
almost more extraordinary atill, is Mr. Babbage’s 
great machine, which will work quadretlons 
and caloulate logarithms up to seven places of figures. 
It was the account of this invention written by the late 

Lord Byron’s daughter—that led th 
Messrs. Scheutz, of Stockholm, to improve upon it to 
such an extent as not only enabled the machine to cal. 
culate its tables, bat to pt ite resulta, This improve- 
ment was at once up by the lish Govern. 
ment; but it is not now shown at the bition, as it 
is very busy at Somerset House t and day, work- 
ing out annuity and other tables for the rar- 


General. 
THE WRITING ROOM, 
The department which is best arranged is the writing 
ty vailwer inauity room, Here there is gens Sai 


the and tele 
- cose ban while cen —t. thought 
es one 
eufficient charge for accommodation for Settee. 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 


Tas Quuzw's BretapaY.—A circular bas been issued by the 
Lord Chamberlain to the various public departments, stating 
that, although it is the Queen’s wish that Her Majesty's 
birthday should not this year be celebrated by the usual fes- 
tivities, Her Majesty would much regret that her servants 
should be deprived of their annual holiday on the occasion, 
which might therefore take place on the 24th of May. 

Tux British Museum was re-opened on Monday. Visitors 
will be admitted every day, Thursdays and Saturdays ex- 
cepted, from ten a.m. till eight p.m., till the 16th of August 
inclusive ; but only till half-past seven during the remainder 
of that month, 

Iwyanticips is Loypow.—In the Times we read : “ Infancy 
in London has to creep into life in the midst of foes. We 
hear often of the impoverished or poisoned air of close alleys 
and rooms unfit for habitation, and now the coroners have 
just told us in their official returns that 67 infants under 
two years of age were murdered last year in the metropolis. 
150 more were ‘found dead,” a large proportion of them 
loft exposed in the streeta; how many of these were “‘ per- 
suadod not to live,” must remain a secret till the disclosure 
of all secrete. Of above 50 others, we learn that they either 
host their lives through the misconduct of those who should 
have tended them, or that their deaths are attributable, 
wholly or in part, to neglect, want, cold, or exposure ; 
mother of one was only 134 years old. More than 260 infants 
were suffocated, very generally in bed; and in upwards of 
half these cases there was no evidence how the suffocation 
was caused, or the juries did not state in their verdict that 
it was accidental. 1,106 deaths of infants in London in 1861 
under two years old were such as to demand a coroner’s 
inquestupon them. The age is the same as in the massacre 
which Christendom annually remembers, but the size of this 
great metropolis causes it to out-Herod Herod,” 

* Tne Exrortions or Can-Datvens.’’—A county magistrate 
writes to the London papers on this subject, and remarks 
that, in the case of unprotected females, it would be very 
desirable that all persons should know that if they take a 
cab from a railway station, they should demand the driver’s 
ticket, and if there is an overcharge, report it hy letter to the 
station-master, who will return the overcharge, and dis- 
charge the cab-driver from the station, by which means he 
forfeits the money he pays for his yearly licencé to enter the 
station. It is also generally fur better to take two cabs 
rather than have more than two persons in a cab with lug- 
gage outside. In nine cases out of ten the extra cab will be 
the cheapest, and avoid disputes with the driver, 

Tus idea of a monolith for the Albert Memorial has been 
abandoned by the Royal Commissioners, with the concur- 
rence of Her Leajesty; and a substitute is now the subject of 
discussion—at present, with little pocapen of agreement, 

Tux son of the Rev. Mr. Reynolds, of the Parsonage 
House, Halifax (Leeds), was, last week, accidentally caught 
A his necktie on a hook, in attempting to shut a window in 

8 father’s study, and was bung. 


eran Ewp or lxon-cxrad Suirs.—The French paper La Patrie 
announced, a fow days ago, the invention of an infernal 
machine, which knocks iron-cased frigates all to bits. The 
Times correspondent endorses the assertion, and says that 
the composition of the “ boulet mine is known to the English 
ernment.” The mine is described as “ capable of dostroy- 
six iron-plated ships, at a distanco of more than 3, 


yards. 
Goup discoveries are extending through all the regions of 


the globe. To the latest countries in which gold has been 
discovered in considerable quantitics, must be added Nova 
Sootia and British India. 

Tas Ravisw at Bureutow.—Lord Clyde's report on the 
review at Brighton is published. He praises the excellence 
of the arrangements by which, together with the pancmnaiy 
and order of the volunteers themselves, a force of 20,000 men 
was brought to the place of rendezvous and told off for drill 
and mancuvre. 6 marching past was, he says, on the 
whole, admirably performed. The mancuvres which fol- 
lowed had no other object than to practise the volunteer 

es and battalions in changing position, and working 
together in a large ape He speaks in highly eulogistic 
terms of the fine spirit of the volunteers, and says the man- 
ner in which they were commanded, and “the intelligent, 
ready way in which they obeyed the orders they received, 
prove how sealously both officers and men had applied them- 
esives to the patriotic object that all have in view.” 

Ona Yuan's Rattwar Travectine.—The number of travel- 
lers by railway in the United Kingdom in 1861 was 163,435,673, 
besides 47, holders of season and periodical tickets, who 
must have made be noe 2 journeys; in the whole, there 
must have been much nearer six than five journeys in the 
year for every soul in the kingdom. The trai assenger 
and goods trains travelled 102,243,692 miles, which 
is further than going 4,000 times round the world ; 267,134 
horses and 357,474 dogs made railway ror 'y little to their 

. The traffic comprised 12,083,603 cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, and 69,857,719 tons of minerals and general mer- 
chandise, The receipts of the railways (10,433 miles in length 
at the close of the year m sources of traffic were 
£27,706,6!2, of which £13,085,756 came from nger traffic 
and the mails, and the residue from goods. © expenditure 
wes £15,187,368, or 47 per cent., leaving rather more than 
214,500,000 net receipts. The com paid for acci- 
dents and losses amounted to £181,170, Compuring last year 
with the year before, notwithstanding the bad weather, the 
passen, increased by 13,600,000; the receipts by above 
23,000,000; the miles travelled by trains nearly 9,000,000: 
= a ran in the course of the year 1860~upwards 

10,000 a . 

Tas Distaxes iy Lawcasnine.—A deputation, consisting of 
the members of some of the largest mercantile houses in the 
clty of London, waited upon the Lord Mayor, to invite him 
to the medium whom contributions might be 
made for the alleviation of the distress unhappily prevalent 
in Lancashire, The extent of that distress was forcibly 

nied out by different members of the deputation, and the 

Mayor acceded to the request made of him, provided 

that some central and recognised body should bo appointed 
po Sencunes, to whom he tayo the funds 

. Bubseriptions are to Lord Mayor v 


coms . The une coors a Manchester 
u on Tusday evening 68 r 
= extension of the relief afforded by the mk sathort as 


. Resolutions were passed to the effect that the relief 
Se lien aden ap eeiat mote 
of app’ labour in principle cruel 
Ss Seamed on the labouring denees 













He was fourteen years of 





HOME HINTS 


Barrisn Powatom.—Take six ounces ef common pomatum 
and add to it two or three ounces of very clean wax, scray 


very fine. Melt the whole together in an earthen pan, which 
i ing water, 


should be immersed in a larger one containing boi 
over a clear and steady fire. When properly inco: 
take it off, and keep stirring it with a spatula, till it 


rated 


fore direc’ 
finger. This po! 
agreeable flavour the perfumer pleases. It will kee 
even with less wax than has been above dire 

Indies, or any other warm climate, for a long time. 


Corn Piastexs.—One ounce of naval pitch, half an ounce 
of galbanum, dissolved in vinegar, one scruple of ammonia, 


and one drachm and a half of diachylen, mixed together. 
Roszsmary Pomatum.—Strip from the stems two lar; 

handfuls of recently yo rosem 

tinned saucepan, wi! 


tial oils into oil of ben, oil of almonds, o ve oil, or castor oil. 


The pink and red oils are coloured by being heated to the 
boiling point, and poured upon alkanet root, But such pre- 


paration is bad, because heating the oil to the point n: 


to make it act upon the dye of the alkanet root, gives ita 
to become rancid. Coloured oils should therefore 
be avoided, if it be for this reason only; but for ladies who 
wear caps, there is a still stronger—coloured oils always stain 


tendenc 


these caps. 


To Stor a Hottow Tootu.—Warm by the fire a little bees’- 
wax, and with the finger and thumb work it into a soft paste: 
fill the tooth with it; and it will often give relief from . 
and stayin quite as long as _— of the pastes which are 

may very easily be re- 
rcha, drop it 


advertised fer stopping teeth, an 
newed. Or, procure a small piece of eae 
into boiling water, then, with the thumb and 
as much as yousuppose will fill up the tooth near 
while in the soft state press into the tooth; then 


side of the mouth cold water two or three times, which will 
The writer of this chanced to try it, and for two 
the breath is 


harden it. 
years has found it very successful; of course 
sweeter, and the tooth free from cold, 


—o——- 
WONDERFUL THINGS 


Tswactty or Lirg 1n Antmats.~In an exhausted receiver, 
most animals die in a minute or two; however, vipers and 
frogs, although they swell much, live for more than an hour, 
and, after being seemingly quite dead, coms to life again in 
Snails survive about ten hours, efts two or 


the open air, 
three days, and leeches five or six. 


Tus Human Voricr.—The interior diameter of the human 
throat is little, and the length brief; but it will _ the 


of an organ eight feet long. 


same note as the pi 
which covers it, 


with the expansion and contraction of the throat, it w: 
a scale of seventeen degrees, and divide every whole tone 
into a hundred ! 

SKiL¥v.t ANaToMIsTSs.—It may not be 
the tadpole acts the same part with 
birds; and that, through the agency of this little reptile, 
perfect skeletons, even of the smalles' 
tained. To produce this, it is but necessa 
fish, by threads attached to the head and 


perfectly dissect a fish in twenty-four hours, 


Tas Cocoa-sut Patm.—This plant is, by +] the most 

ith the trunk the 
Indian builds his hut, with the leaves he thatches it. A 
single nut affords him a dinner, and a draught of delicious 
milk to wash it down. The shell he carves and polishes, to 


useful of the entire vegetable kingdom, 


make cups; he also mnakes a lamp of it, and presses 


e good oil 
from the kernel, to burn in dark nights. From the leaves he 


makes brooms and baskets; from the fibre he weaves rope, 


and mats, and clothing. 


gets a fine black colour from the ashes of the burnt shell; 


and should he even want to get tipsy, the cocoa-nut palm 


supplies him with wine. 
——~>——_ 


FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


Tae Sripgr Banometer.—We may be sure that the weather 
will be fine twelve or fourteen days when the spider makes 
Let the weather 
be ever so bad, we may conclude with — that it will 

er repair the 


the principal threads of its web very long. 


soon change to settled fair when we see the spi 
damages which his web has received, 


Cnooss Tux Sunny Srpzg oF THe Stazet.—The side 
of the street should ay be chosen as a residence, for ita 


superior healthfulness. 
found thay in a wing where no sun pene ere 

three cases of sickness for every —_ case which occurred 
on that side of the building ex to the sun’s rays, All 


some barracks in Russia, it was 
trated, there occurred 


other Sane ae — —such } bray “meas size of 
apartments, &c., so that no other cause for thi ion 
st is pracetoal hint ts 

ts 


seemed to exist. In the Italian cities, this p 

well known. Malaria seldom attacks the set of a) 

or houses which are freely open to the sun; while on the 

r) ite side of the street, the summer and autumn are very 
thful, and even dangerous. 

Tus Fano ov tax Ratruxsxaxz.—The 
rattlesnake is a small almond-shaped ° 
feet long, it is rather less than an inch in length, It is situa- 
ted at the side of the head, behind the eye, and lies over the 
length of the upper jaw. From this gland a duct or pi 
passes forward, encircling the base of the poison- ° 
careful examination, Dr. Mitchell ascertained that the duct 
formed of muscular fibres capable of con ing, and 
venting the flow of the poison except at the will of the ani- 
— } met, it is — my to obtain a supply a my 

m the living rep even on the gland, 
altho after feath, or when awk the infinence of chloro. 
form, the peigen may be easily pressed out. One of the most 


the place of the original one, when it has torn away b: 
qecliont, or abed in tha enteral course of events, or, aooord: 
to recent observation, these fangs are shed periodically, 


at the time of casting the 


























about 
half cold or congealed, and then put it into small pots, as be- 
ted, or make it up into rolls of the size of the little 
matum may be scented with whatever 


good, 
, in the East 


. Boil these in a well- 
half a pound of hogs’-lard, till reduced 
to four ounces. Strain it, and put it into a pomatum-pot. 
Oils for the hair may be made by oy. stirring any essen- 











vibrates with electrical swiftness (imita- 
ted by the reed of the organ), is also a very little thing: yet, 
ill utter 


erally known that 
that ants do with 


t fishes, may be ~- 
to suspend the 
, in a horizontal 
position, in a jar of water, such as is found in a pond, till the 
bo pene have finished their work. Two or three tadpoles 
wi 








If he wants to paint anything, he 








ison-gland of the 
na four 


THE JESTER 
Wat reason can be given for dentists having but 
few children for customers ?— use the most of their suf- 
ferers are groan folks 


! 
Irishman, on applying for relief, and being told to work 

for a living, lied, “If Thad all the work in the world, I 

couldn’t do iw a, 

A Basnrvut Lover’s Extrnaty.— ‘Oh, spare me, dear 
angel, one lock of your hair!”’ a ba young lover took 
courage and sighed. ‘“’Twere a sin to refuse so modest a 
prayer, so take the whole wig,’’ the sweet creature replied. 

A youne Lavy, returning late from the concert, as it was 
raining, ordered the coachman to drive close to the pave- 
ment, but was still unable to step across the gutter. “I can 
lift you over,”’ said Coachy. ‘Ob, no," said she, “I’m too 
heavy.”” “Lor, marm,”’ replicd ho, “T’m used to lifting 
barrels of sugar.” 

An old woman met in the street a friend whom she had 
not seen for a longtime. ‘O, my friend!” she cried, ** how 
are you since I saw you last? Was it you or your sister 
that died some months ago? I saw it in the paper.” “It 
was my sister,” replied Simplicity. ‘‘We were both sick ; 
she died, but I was the worst.” 

Tus following epitaph is to be found in the churchyard of 
Upton-on-Severn :— 

“ Beneath this stone, in bones of Zion, 
Doth lie the landlord of ‘Lion ;* 
His son keeps on the business still, 
Resigned unto the heavenly will.” 

“ How do you spell Feladelfy? ” asked a small city grocer 
of his partner one day, as he was sprinkling sand upon a 

he was mt to despatch to the city of Bro- 
therly Love. ‘‘ Why, F-e-l-a, Fela, d-e-l, Feladel, f-y, Fela- 
delfy.” ‘Then I’ve got it right,” said the er (in 
ignorance as well as in business); “I thought I might 
have made a mistake.” 

Smarr Purysicuy.—Somewhere out West a lad swallowed 
a lead bullet. His friends were very much alarmed about it ; 
and his father, that no means might be spared to save his 
darling boy’s life, sent post-haste to a surgeon of skill, 
directing his messenger to tell him the circumstances, and 
urge his coming without delay. The doctor was found, 
heard the dismal tale, and with as much unconcern as he 
would manifest in a case of common headache, the 
following laconic note:—*‘ Sir—Don’t alarm yourself. If, 
after three weeks, the bullet is not removed, give the boy a 
charge of powder, Yours, &c. P.8.—Don’t shoot the boy 
at anybody.” This is much akin to the laconic prescription 
of the celebrated Dr. Abernethy :—An called in 
greet haste upon the doctor, stating that—“ Be jabers, me 

yy Tim has swallowed a mouse!” “Then, be jabers,’’ 
said Abernethy, “‘ tell your boy Tim to swallow a cat." 

Werpprrsvens asked Sheridan how he had got rid of his 
Irish brogue, as he wished to get rid of his Scotch accent. 
“My dear fellow,” said Sheridan, ‘‘ don’t attem 
thing! The house listens to you sow, because the 
understand you ; if you become intelligible, they will 
to take your measure!" 


don’t 
able 


—s- —— 


FAMILY DOCTOR 

To Curz 4 Wuirtow.—As soon as the whitlow has risen 
distinctly, a pretty large piece should be snipped out, so that 
the watery matter may readily escape, and continue to flow 
out as fast as produ A bread-and-water poultice should 
be put on for a few days, when the wound should be bound 
up lig htly with some mild ointment, when a cure will be 

ily completed. 
Axpsnt Spirits, &c., porsow Cartpaew.—There are few 
le than th 


sights more terrib e ion of gin, ale, 
and other stimulants to y: infants. It is bad enough for 
the milk of the mother to be gged with such ; but, 


surely, it must either arise from the grossest ignorance or 
wickedness, that such ee Oe are given to children 
of only a few weeks e of this mischief is to be 
traced to the want of right information in the chief number 
of nurses who attend in their confinemsent—the 
practices of the majority of this class have caused the destruc- 
mothers and infant children 


tion of both y e 
suficiont als to breathe, bur it is necesenry to provide sir for 
ent a n a 
apartment i in which they live, as well as for the mon 
who inhabit it. The D) not only 
exercised upon the men through their breathing but 
the surface of their seata, their 
tables, beds and bed-clothes, the walls ts; 


of the place become more or less im; a of fomites, 
omens of Pp! e cabio feevet oir with guise, 
unless the whole apartment ite contents 
continuo’ so that in- 
by @ constant supply of fresh air.— 
Medical Times, 
oo 
GOLDEN TREASURY 
NUMBER ONZE. 
Owz hour lost in the morning by laying in bed will put 
back all the business of the da: 


One hour gained by early rising is worth one month of 


labour in a " 

One hole in the fence will cost ten times as much as it will 
On yaimvaned aed. will spoil a flock 

e spoil a . 

Sue dissetet tinal will here a others im company bed 

One drunkard will keep a family poor and make them 

One wife that is alw: telling how fine her neighbour 

wand how Witle abe can get, will look pleasanter if 

she taiks about something else. 

One husband that is urious or lazy, and deprives his 
family of necessary such as their neighbours enjoy, 


is not as desirable a husband as he ought to be. 
One kind word turn aside a torrent of anger, 





One doubt may to disbelief, 
One of wine is better than two, 
One alone can be God. 
Published every Wednesday and a Ge Oe, 


122, Fleet-street, London, Sold by all 
| ~L od 
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describable 
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should have 
too horribl. 
For a mo 
face of the 
what might 
look up, it 1 
The face 
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